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NARRATIVE. 








From the Westchester Spy. 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 

Catharine was a sweet little girl ofeleven 
years old, full of life and health and beauty, when 
the prevailing fever of 1812, in its merciless rav- 
ages, deprived her of her parents, brothers, and 
sisters, and left her a destitute orphan. Her pa- 
rents resided at Brooklyn in this State, and though 
they were respectable, honest and industrious, 
yet they were very poor, and the illness of the 
family swallowed up the little remnant of property 
which existed in household furniture; so that 
Catharine was left without a penny, and what was 
still worse, without relatives or friends, on whom 
she could depend for support or aid. 

Thus bereaved, and thrown upon the cold charity 
of a selfish world, Catherine was for a time alto- 

‘gether inconsolable. But she was a child, and 
possessed a light and buoyant disposition, a heart 
susceptible of present impressions, and she gradu- 
ally became less sensitive on the subject of her 
loss, and sometimes suffered her fine countenance 
to brighten with a smile, and her little tiny voice 
to ring with the notes of joy and mirth. For the 
first five or six weeks after the death of her pa- 
rents, she found a sort of itinerant home in the 
families of the neighborhood, and made herself 
useful by taking care of the children, going of 
errands, and doing such other work as her age 


and: strength allowed. In this capacity she was 
often sent for water to a pump which sivud uca 


the entrance of the Navy Yard, where her beauty 
and good nature frequently attracted the attention 
of the naval officers, who took much notice of her, 
and often gave her little presents. She was one 
day tugging away at the handle of the pump, 
which she managed with great difficulty, when a 
man in military costume approached, and, struck 
with her extraordinary beauty, paused and spoke 
to her. Perfectly self-possessed, she replied in 
that prompt, unassuming, and artless manner 
which always gives fascination and sweetness to 
the colloquials of a beautiful child, and he was so 
much interested in her that he continued the con- 
versation. He asked of her home, of her name, 
of her parents, and Catharine nothing loth related 
in her childish, innocent manner the little story of 
her life, andas she adverted to the death. of her 
kind parents, her dear little brothers and sisters, 
her voice faltered and she burst into tears. 

The lieutenant (for such in truth he was) took 
her by the hand and endeavored to sooth her 
sorrow. : 

‘* Never ‘mind, my dear,” said he, ‘‘come 
along with me, and I will be your father.” 

Catharine brightened up at these words, and 
the lieutenant walked with her tothe house, where 
he collected such other information of her as he 
desired, and he immediately determined to make 
respectable provisions for her. He accordingly 
placed her in a well regulated family, paid her 
board, and provided for her education. Here 
Catharine had every opportunity for the improve- 
ment of her mind, and the regulation of her con- 
duct, and was quite contented and happy. Nor 
did her new friend forsake her here. He visited 
her frequently, talked with her, directed her edu- 
cation, and took an interest in her welfare little 
inferior to that of parental regard. 

It was in this family that we first saw Catharine, 
and, though more than twenty years have since 
passed away, we can well recollect the impression 
which her kindness and beauty made upon our 








childish faculties. Mr. G , the gentleman | the’ changes which time had wrought in her own 
with whom she boarded, had been a man of con-| person or the disposition of the man whom it had 
siderable wealth, but being reduced by a series | become her duty toobey. But the sequel proved 
of misfortunes to comparative poverty, taught a/ that they were worthy of each other. The meet- 
select school for the support of his family, and we | ing was full of tenderness and respect, and he, 
were among the urchins whom he inducted into | proud of his plebian bride, treated her with that 
the mysteries of spelling and reading, and well do; courtesy and consideration which was due to her 








} 
we remember that the height of our felicity was | 
to get a smile and a word from the beautiful | 
Catharine. 

She had remained in the family about a year, 
and had nearly entered on the twelfth anniversary 
of her birth-day, when her friend, in one of his 
visits, brought with him a plain looking gentleman | 
in black. Catharine was called, and the Lieuten- 
ant explained himself in few words. He said 4 
had been ordered to sea, and did not expect to 
return in two or three years, but that he had made 
ample provision for her comfort and enjoyment 
during his absence—that he felt a deep interest in | 
her welfare, and wished her to improve every 
moment of her time—that he had watched the de- 
velopment of her character with much interest, 
and hitherto had not been disappointed. ‘‘ Cath- 
arine,”’? continued he, and he held her hand as he 
spoke, ‘‘you are very dear to me, and I have 
done what I could to make youhappy. You have 
been a good child, and I hope I have some claims 
on your affection.”” ‘‘O yes,” said she ‘‘you 
have been a kind friend to me, sir.’’—‘‘ Well, 
Catharine,” continued he, ‘‘I must now leave 
you; but before I go I wish to confer onyou such 
claims to my protection as will insure you the re- 


opert ofthe world—in short I wish you to marry 
me—do you consent?”’ 


All this came like a thunder clap to poor Cath- 
arine, who, young as she was, can scarcely be 
supposed to have thought at all of her novel situa- 
tion, and had certainly never considered to what 
her obligations would ultimately lead.—That she 
loved him sincerely and truly, there can be but 
little doubt; but it was a love that flowed from 
her gratitude, from a sense of the kindness which 
she had received from him—it was the love of the 
child for a tried and valued friend, and not that 
tender passion which binds together the hearts 
and cements the very natures of tne opposite sexes. 

But the result did not disappoint his expecta- 
tions. Catharine, with the advice of her friends 
consented to the union, and they stood up side by 
side and took upon themselves the solemn obliga- 
tion of the marriage covenant, administered by the 
stranger, and ere the ‘‘sun’s low purple beam” 
shed his last mellow lustre on the heights of 
Brooklyn, the husband was on his way to the 
broad ocean and his young and beautiful bride 
was weeping in her chamber. 

Time rolled on. The arms of the republic had 
been crowned with success and America was 
once more at peace. Catharine had matured to 
the very verge of womanhood, and her appearance 
had fully realized the promises of her early days, 
when her husband returned to the shores of his 
country, and landed (we think) in Boston. From 
this port he addressed a letter to his young wife, 
containing assurances of his continued regard, and 
a request that she would endeavor to meet him 
there, for his stay would be short and his duties 
would not permit him to visit Brooklyn. 

Accordingly, with a heart which had never 
swerved a moment from its tender obligations, she 
hastened to the place appointed, though with con- 
flicting emotions of hope and fear, and with a 
painful uncertainty of the nature of her reception. 
Three years had passed since she took upon her- 





self the obligations of the altar, and she knew not 


worth, and introduced her to the scenes of wealth 
and fashion to which his rank gave him access 
and to which Catharine had been a total stranger. 
But her stay was of short continuance, and three 
days from the time of her arrival found the wife 
on her way to Brooklyn and the husband once 
more braving the billows of the deep. 


But we must here disappoint our readers.—We 


are sorry that we cannot bring the narrative to a 
thrilling climax, but there happens to be none 


such in the story, and we will not resort to the 
aid of fietion to invest it with additional interest. 
Catharine never saw her husband more. Her 
farewell proved an everlasting farewell. The 
Lieutenant was taken ill during the cruise and 
found his grave in the billows of the ocean. The 
kind attentions of his young and lovely wife soothed 
him not in his last illness, and Catharine was 
early left to mourn in him the loss of a father, a 
friend, and a husband. 





BENEVOLENCE. 








Letter from a little Girl in Edinburgh, toa little 
African Girl in Liberia. 


The following is the letter of a little girl six 
and a half years old, in Edinburgh, who having 
been much interested by Mr. Cresson’s address, 
requested him to convey her letter, with a small 
present to a poor little African girl in Liberia. 


Evinsurcu, March 9, 1833. 
My dear little Girl.—I do not know your name, 
but you must tell it me in a letter which I hope 
you will send to me very soon. It does not sig- 
nify whether you can write or not, for you can get 
somebody to write for you, as my mamma does for 
me. I tell her the words and she writes them 
down. Ever since I have heard about Liberia, 
I have tried to learn my lessons well, that I might 
have a number of pennies, so as to make eight 
shillings, which I am told is enough to find you a 
happy home in your own dear country. You 
must tell me whether you have got a Bible or not, 
for if you have not, I will send you one to teach 
you to fear Gop, and to love his Son Jesus 
Christ; for if you love Him and pray to Him, and 
think of Him, you will go when you die to a hap- | 
py place, where no one will ery, where every one 
will rejoice, for there will be no weeping there, 
nor any more pain, for it is written in the Bible 
that God shall wipe away all tears from their | 
eyes, and there shall be no more death, neither | 
sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more | 
pain. But if you do not love Him, but say it is 
nonsense—pooh—when people teach you, you 
will goto a horrid place where every person is | 
miserable, and you will never come out of it again | 
—never. My mama tells me, that your country | 
is so hot that I should die if I went there, and | 
that mine is too cold for you to come here; so I | 
fear we shall never see each other till we get to | 
Heaven. Ifyou do not understand how we shall | 
know each other in the crowd there, I will tell | 
you that God will show us to each other, so we 
must both try to get there—we cannot do it our- | 
selves; but we must pray to Gop to help us for | 
the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake. We may be sure | 
that He will do it, for he has promised us that He | 
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will do it if we ask in the Lord Jesus Christ’s 
name. 

I have got a cocoa nut, and I know that it grew 
on a tree in your country, and I daresay that you 
will have a cocoa nut tree near your pleasant little 
cottage. You must tell me your name in the let- 
ter you will sendtome. I live in Athol Cresent, 
No. 4, in Edinburgh, in Scotland, and my name 
is Emily Wake. Good bye, my dear little girl. 

I send you a pretty pincushion with pins in it, 
because they do not make them in your country. 
It is very pretty, and it has needles inside, and a 
bodkin. ‘There is a ball of cotton too, that you 
may learn to sew. One of my brothers sends you 
a shilling and a penny,—and another a shilling, — 
and another, a little one, a sixpence; and my ma- 
ma sends as much as will make the whole into 
twenty shillings. —[.2frican Repository. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


LETTERS TO LITTLE CHILDREN.—WNo. III. 


and in the world to come. 
thus remember God, continually? 
son for every thing you do, that it is pleasing to 
the holy God? 














My dear Children—lI told you the other day, 
that I had talked with many little children, who 
did not believe that they needed forgiveness. 
They thought that they could save themselves | 
from sin, and go to Heaven, as a reward for their 
goodness. | recollect one little girl, who told me 
in the sabbath school, that she could keep herself 
from sin, and she did not think that she should 
ever sin again. Yet this same little girl began in 
a few minutes to talk to me about her dress, and 
tell me what she had wornthe past week. I asked 
her if she was keeping the sabbath day holy. 
She said, to be sure she was not then, but she 
should not sin again. Another little girl was 
once very much offended, because I told her that 
she and all the world were sinners. She said 
that she had never sinned in her life. Now there 
were two reasons why these little girls thought 
so highly of themselves." One reason was, that 
they had never examined their own hearts, and 
the other was, that they did not understand what 
sin was. I once asked a child what sin was, and 
she answered that it was stealing. I asked her if 


‘read very well, and had learned to do several 





Dear children, do you 
Is your rea- 


Do you think of him when you 
lie down, and when you rise up, when you sit in 
the house, and when you walk by the way? God 
is so holy, that he is worthy of all this; and it is 
sin to withhold it from him. And who will say 
that he has ever done all this? Who will say 
that he has at all times loved God with all his 
heart, and soul, and strength, and mind, and his 
neighbor as himself? Do not our hearts condemn 
us? And the apostle says, ‘‘beloved, if our 
heart condemn us, God is greater than our heart, 
and knoweth all things.” Let us then pray to 
Him who searcheth our hearts, and tryeth our 
ways, and seeth every wicked way there is in us, 
that he would lead us in the way everlasting. 
From your friend, E. L. E. 
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From the Religious Magazine. 


IMPATIENT LUCY. 


Lucy was a very pleasant little girl. She could 
kinds of sewing very nicely. She had one fault, 
however, which often made her unhappy. It is 
not an uncommon one, and I fear that many little 
children who may read this story, may find that 
they have the same. If they have, I hope they 
will think of Lucy, and try to correct the fault 
directly. 

Lucy was impatient. Sometimes when she was 
reading, she would come to a long hard word in 
her book, and instead of spelling the letters one 
by one, she would begin to look cross, and some- 
times would fret: I have even known her to throw 
down her book and say she could not read any 
more. 

Now if Lucy had tried to spell the word, or had 
gone pleasantly to her mother and asked her to 
help her, she would not only have felt happier, 
but she would have learned somethivg which sne 
did nut know before, 

Lucy had a pretty little work basket, and a pair 





nothing was sinful except stealing. ‘‘ Telling 
falsehoods,’’ was her reply. ‘‘ Nothing else?” 
‘* Breaking the sabbath.” ‘* Any thing more?” 
‘*« Disobeying our parents.” ‘*‘ But is there noth- 
ing else that is sinful?”’ She could think of noth- 
ing more. My dear children, to understand what 
sin is, you must understand what God is, and 
what you are. You must know and feel that God 
is a great and holy being, that he has created, 
and rules over all things, being guided in every 
action by the most perfect wisdom and goodness. 
You must understand too, that you are some of 
the little creatures whom he has made, and sur- 
rounded with his blessings: that you are too ig- 
norant to decide, in all cases, what is right and 
what is wrong; and not only so, but you are filled 
with self-love, which induces you to injure others, 
for the sake of benefitting yourselves. Ought 
you not then to be guided, in all your conduct, 
and in all the feelings of your heart, by his holy 
word. If you are industrious, patient, gentle, 
and obedient, ought you not to be so, because 
“that the holy God has told you that industry, pa- 
tience, gentleness, and obedience are you duty? 
Will not any other reason be sinful? 

But how can we obey God always, unless 
we constantly remember him? The person who 
passes an hour without thinking of God, pays no 
attention to his laws in that hour: and if he pays 
no attention to them, he does not obey them. He 
may indeed do the same things which they re- 
quire, but he does them, not because God has 
told him that they are right, but because it best 
pleases himself, or he knows that it will be best 
for him so todo. We must remember God con- 
tinually; and we must remember him with love 
for his goodness, with gratitude for his mercies, 
with sorrow for our sin, with a strong desire to 


of scissors, and a needle-book, and a thimble. 
Shall I tell you where she got all these convenient 
things? Lucy had been a very industrious little 
girl, and sewed a great deal for her mother. She 
was also very careful. I never knew Lucy to 
jump up from her work and let her scissors and 
thread fall on the carpet without stopping to pick 
them up and put them in her basket. Her thim- 
ble looked new and bright. I have seen some 
little girls’ thimbles which did not look half so 
well, though perhaps they had never been used 
so much. It was because they had been left care- 
lessly about, where they got trod upon, or bruised 
or injured in some way or other. 

Though Lucy worked neatly and fast, she used 
to be impatient about her work sometimes. She 
would wish to get her work done very soon that 
she might help 1er mother about something in the 
house. Or pethaps—she wished to go and walk 
—or play with her little brother, whom she loved 
very much. But she was often disappointed. 
Shall I tell you why? 

She would often find a knot in the thread with 
which she was working, and if she had been pa- 
tient she would have tried to undo the knot, or 
she would have carried it to her mother; but no; 
—Lucy would pull her thread and this only made 
the knot tighter, Then she would snap it quick, 
and it would break. 

Now when Lucy did this she had to stop and 
get another needle full of thread. Sometimes, 
too, pulling her thread so tight would draw up her 
work, and then she lost time’ in picking it out, 
and she had to do it over again. 

Now Lucy knew she had this fault, and she felt 
unhappy very often. But she was not so careful 


to correct it as I should like my little friends to be. 
Lucy’s mother told her one day that she wished, 





be holy, and atrust in Christ to take away our 
sins, and make us holy and happy in this world, 


are impatient now, Lucy, about these little things, 
when you grow up it will trouble yourself and 
other people very much. You think now it is 
wrorg, I know, but it is a great sin to get so 
vexed with your needle and thread and book; 
and every time you do it you displease God, ag 
well as make yourself unhappy. If you go on in- 
dulging this sin, by and by you may, in a passion, 
hurt some one very much.”’ 

I will tell you a story of a boy who had this 
fault. He did not try to cure it, and grew up ill- 
tempered and passionate.— When he was at school 
he became angry with one of his companions, and, 
at the dinner table, threw a fork at him. The 
fork struck the boy in his eye, and injured it so 
much that he became blind. Now I think the 
boy who did this could never have felt quite happy 
when he thought that his impatience had deprived 
a companion of his sight. 

Lucy thought a great deal of what her mother 
—_ and resolved she would cure herself if pos- 
sible. 

Shall I tell you what Lucy did? Her mother 
had taught her that we cannot cure ourselves of 
our faults without we feel humble and penitent, 
and ask God’s assistance in trying to do better. 
Lucy went directly to her room, and thought of 
her fault, and tried to find from examining herself 
whether she was really sorry. She then prayed 
that God would forgive her for thé past, and make 
her more careful for the future. That day her 
mother told her she wished her to finish a piece of 
work before dinner, and that, immediately after- 
wards, she would take her to see a sick woman in 
the neighborhood. 

Lucy worked very industriously, but it seemed 
as if her thread never knotted so much. Very 
likely it was so, for Lucy was in a hurry. How- 
ever she tried to be patient and quiet. 

She thought of her resolutions, and she resolved 
if she could not finish her work before dinner she 
would be pleasant and cheerful, and if she must 


stay at home, she would do her work then. 
Kknéw she should feel much happier if she had 


learned to control her impatient temper, even if 
she lost her walk. 
At last the work was finished, put away, and 
all her things collected and put into the basket. 
Lucy felt light-hearted and jumped up to look at 
the clock. How surprised was she to find that 
she had time before the dinner hour to water her 
plants, and feed her kitten. She ran to her mother 
to ask her how it happened. 
I have not been with you Lucy, but I suppose 
you have been very industrious. Have you not? 
Lucy began to think that she was rewarded for 
her patience already. She had not once broken 
her thread in a pet, nor pricked her fingers, and 
she was sure that for once her time had not been 
foolishly wasted by indulging an impatient temper. 
I hope Lucy persevered. I think she did, for 
when I last saw her, she was as pleasant and 
amiable as any little girl I knew, though some- 
times she had things far more difficult to bear 
than a hard word or a knot in her thread. 








DESCRIPTIVE. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Letters of a Traveller to his Children.—Wo. VIII. 


Wrentuam, May 3, 1834, 








Dear M. W. 

In my last I promised to give you an account 
of three little children who earned money by 
means of abstaining from sugar and butter, to send 
Testaments to the destitute. The eldest of these 
children was a little girl just about the age of my 
dear M. W. They live in the town of S. where 
I spent the annual State Fast. After the exer- 
cises of the day were over, these three children, 
the two eldest daughters, and the youngest a 
sweet little boy of about three years, came with 
their mother to the house of their Pastor, Rev. 
Dr. P. to present their offerings. Their counte- 











whenever she took her work or book, she would 


“Tf you 


think of this fault and try and cure it. 











nances brightened with the consciousness of com- 
ing on a good errand, as they entered the door. 


She. 
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‘to their home, no doubt feeling themselves richly 
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Chitdren are always happier in doing good wood 


they are in the highest gales of childish sports. | 
After seating themselves for a few moments, the | 
youngest, the little boy, arose and went to his! 


Minister, with a familiarity to which he had been | attend school on purpose to learn.’ 


accustomed by the venerable man, and put into 
his hand a very bright five cent piece, lisping out} 


with infant tongue these precious words of our, member any of the remarks that were made?’ 


Saviour, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 


finely, that I can’t help thinking of it.’ 


‘Where, child?’ 


‘males of whom some author complained, that did 


‘Not here, ma; but my teacher was dressed so ,not scruple to hang at their ears the value of a 


| good fag. 


Let all such see their folly and sin 


‘O fie! you should’nt think of her dress: you | before they are reduced to beggary and want. 


‘I could’nt help it.’ 


* But what did she tell you to-day? 


} 
Do you re-| 


‘No ma’am, I do not’. 
©Do not, child! I’m astonished. What advan- 


heaven.” On being asked how he obtained the tage then, do you derive from the Sabbath school, 


money, he replied, ‘“‘by not using sugar and | 
butter.” Next, the sisters in turn advanced, and | 
put into the hand of their minister each a ten cent 
piece, the eldest repeating the following passage, 
«« Remember now thy Creator, &c.”” The young- 
er repeating the promise, ‘‘ They that seek me 
early shall find me.’ Both remarking that they 
had received their money as a compensation for 
abstaining from the use of sugar and butter. On 
being asked for what purpose they wished to have 
the money applied, they answered, ‘‘ for the pur- 
chase of Testaments for destitute children.” Af- 
ter they had resumed their seats, their Pastor 
made such remarks to them as were suited to 
their years. I also related to them the narrative 
ofthe ‘‘ poor Irish girl,” as published in the Re- 
corder a few months since, at which they were 
deeply affected* After this, with the blessing of 
their worthy Pastor, they retired with their mother 


rewarded for what little sacrifice they had made 
in the gratification of appetite, for the worthy pur- 
pose of sending the precious word of God to the 
destitute. Here was a sum nearly sufficient to 
send three Testaments to as many destitute fami- 
lies in the far west—where perhaps otherwise 
this invaluable book might never go. Think of 
this, my dear M. W.,,and go and do likewise. 
Now if all the little girls and boys brought up 





if when you come away, you forget all that was 
said?’ 

‘I liked my teacher’s new bonnet so well that 
I didn’t pay much attention to what she said. 1 
wish I had a new one.’ 

‘Yours looks well enough for the present. Do 
you not recollect what you told me last week; 
that you would do without unnecessary things, 
that you might be able to help your poor neigh- 
bors? You know what the Bible says about fash- 
ionable dress; can you repeat those verses which 
you committed to memory sometime since?’ 

‘Yes, ma; ‘In like manner also, that women 
adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shame- 
facedness and sobriety; not with broidered hair, 
or gold, or pearls, or costly array.” That’s one of 
the verses, ma; the othersare, ‘‘ Whose adorning 
let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the 
hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on ap- 
parel; but let it be the hidden man of the heart, 
in that which is not corruptible, even the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which is ‘n the 
sight of God great price.’”’ 

‘Now, child, I am sure you would not want to 
cast aside that modest bonnet of yours fora more 
fashionable one, after repeating those verses. 
And when we are dressed in style, as itis called, 
we often fee] above ourselves, and look with con- 
tempt upon those who are unable to d‘ess in the 





in Christian families and taught to reverence the | same trim.’ 


Holy Scriptures, would just live without tea. 
coffee, sugar, and butter,: they would doubtless 


to give them enough to send thousands of Testa- 
ments into the great western valley, and also into 
other more distant and needy portions of the earth. 
The scene was very affecting. And I saw the 


| 


be healthier, and their parents could well afford | 


‘Should you think my teacher would have an- 
other new bonnet so soon—she had one but a few 
months ago?’ 

‘I should’nt like to condemn Mis M ; or 
say what she ought to do—but as for myself, I 
think it is robbing the Lord, for a person to ex- 
pend for showy superfluities, that which would 





tears trickle down the cheeks of the venerable} help clothe and educate a poor child, or send the 


man of God, as these little lambs of his flock, 
trained up under his ministry, one after another, 
came up to cast their offerings into the Lord’s 
treasury, each repeating a portion of that blessed 
volume which they desired to distribute among 
the destitute. 

In your Testament you read that ‘‘ out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings God has perfected 
praise,’’ and I doubt not the time is hastening, 
when little children will delight to give their 
hearts to God, and then they will more cheerfully 
endure self-denial in extending the blessings of 
the Bible to their destitute and perishing fellow 
beings. Can you not do more for the poor hea- 
then this year than you have ever done before? 
O how great are vour obligations to God for giv- 
ing you the Bible, Christian instruction, and the 
peace and quietness, the order and intelligence 
ofa Christian home. And will you not endeavor 
to make some return to God, who has given you 
all these things richly to enjoy? May the bless- 
ing of God rest upon these dear little children, 
whose cherub faces I expect never again to see 
in this world—upon their kind parents who are 
trying f bring them up in the nurture and fear of 
the Lord, and upon all of every age who are 
making efforts to send the Word of Life to the 
Perishing destitute. Your affectionate father. 














SABBATH SCHOOL. 
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‘HOW IT STRIKES A’ SCHOLAR. 


‘O, ma, what a pretty bonnet! and ribin! and 
flowers!—you’ve no idea how beautiful they ‘look!’ 
exclaimed little Martha, as she returned from the 








Scriptures to the heathen. I know too many rob 
the Lord’s treasury to gratify foolish pride and a 
sinful inclination. They cannot bear to have their 
neighbors dress better than themselves—and they 
like to have the first cut of any new style. And 
do you remember what your hymn says—how 
true it is: 

‘ How proud are we! how fond to show 

Our clothes and call them rich and new, 

When the poor sheep and silk-worm wore 

That very clothing long before.’ 

‘By what I say, my child, I do not intend to 
cast any reflections upon your teacher. But we 
are all too proud: and we are led away by the 
fashion of the times—the rich tinsel and gaudy 
plumage of the fashionable world, where God is 
not always revered. Next Sabbath; Martha, try 
to hear what your teacher says, without taking 
notice of her dress, so that you willbe able to 
give me some account cf the instructions you re- 
ceive.’ 

‘I will, ma; nor do I want a new boanet now; 
mine is not half worn out yet, and I wil] save all 
I can for the poor, and purchase those articles 
only which I really need.’ 

We trust there are many children who endeavor 
to aid the poor and the afflicted. It is a glorious 
work; and those who save their pennies for this 
noble object will not lose their reward. Perhaps 
you may~need help before you die, and that Being 
who looks with delight upon your benevolent 
hearts, will never let you suffer for the necessa- 
ries of life. 

There are many young persons who expend much 
of what they receive for useless trinkets; whose 





Sabbath school. 


highest ambition is, to shine in the gay and flowery 
circle of youth. They are similar to those fe- 


[S. S. Instructor. 





MORALITY. 

BODY SERVANTS.—.VO. I. 
O father, says little Mary Ann, Mr. Smith, who 
dined at Uncle William’s yesterday, said he was 
almost dead with the dyspepsia: what gave him 
the dyspepsia, father? 


‘ather. Why, my child, it was cruelty to his 
servants. He has been a gréat tyrant, I fear. 
Child. But, father, he is a poor man, and has 


no servants. 

F. Yes, my child, he has many excellent ser- 
vants, and so have you, and you ought to take 
good care of them, and see that they are never 
abused. 

C. Why, father, what do you mean? 
no servants. 

F. Go and pick up that pin on the floor, my 
child, and bring it to me, and then Ill tell. you 
what I mean. 

C. Well, father, here is the pin. 

F. Ah! who carried you to the pin? 

C. Why, nobody—I walked on my feet. 

F. Well, surely your feet are very good ser- 
vants then; and who picked the pin up for you? 

C. I picked it up with my fingers. 

F,. Well, your fingers must be good servants, 
too, then. Now, as you have such good servants 
as to carry you wherever you want to go, and 
pick up whatever you want to bring tome; I wish 
you would go down to the store, and pick up a 
barrel of flour, and bring it home, for we are out 
of flour. 

C. Why, father, I can’t do that. 
is too large: I can’t lift it. 

F. Well, then, go into the kitchen, and pick 
up a coal of fire, and bring itto me. I want to 
kindle a fire in my room. 

C. Why, father, I can’t do that—it would 
burn my fingers. My fingers are too weak to 
bring you the barrel of flour; and they were 
never made to haadle fire without getting burnt. 

F. Well, my child, would it not be cruel for 
you to go and mash your fingers all to pieces, or 
cut them off, because they won’t do what they 
were never made to do? Now you have other 
good servants. Your eyes and ears are good 
servants; for, without them, you could neither 
see me nor hear me speak. Your teeth are good 
servants, for they chew your food and fit it for the 
stomach. Now, because your teeth are gocd and 
efficient servants, to do whatever they were made 
to do; would you not be a cruel tyrant to go and 
knock them all out of your head, because they re- 
fused to chew marbles or crack walnuts? 

C. Yes, father; but that is not what gave 
Mr. Smith the dyspepsia; for he has not knocked 
his teeth out, for | saw them in his head. 

F. When did you see them? 

C. Why at dinner—when he was eating the tur- 
key, and beef-steak, and mutton, and fish, and oys- 
ters, and turtle-soup, and mince-pies, and apple- 
pies, and custards, and sweet-meats, and almonds, 
and raisins, and pine-apples; and when he put his 
quid of tobacco in his mouth, after dinner, and 
every time he spit, and when he smoked his cigar. 
Indeed, father, I had an opportunity of seeirg his 
teeth at any time, for they were always uncovered, 
and always busy. 

F. Well, my child, he must have a good set 
of servants in his mouth; and it’s well they are 
made of bone, or they could not stand so much 
hard labor. But Jet me tell you, that the same 
wise and holy God, who placed those faithful ser- 
vants, called teeth, in his mouth, has placed an- 
other set of servants in and around his chest, or 
stomach, called powers of digestion. It is the duty 
of these servants to take the food, after it has 


I have 
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passed through the teeth, and work it all over 
again, and grind it into the finest particles, and 
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then make it into a kind of fluid, and distribute it 
into all parts of the system, some to increase the 
bloed, some the bones, and some the flesh; and 
thus these servants are the most industrious and 
laborious servants that belong to our bodies. 
They are always at work, night and day, whether 
we are asleep or awake. And they are the most 
useful, for without them we could not live. Now, 
we might lose our hands, feet, eyes, ears, or even 
our teeth, and still we could live; but if these di- 
gestive powers die, we must die too. They are 
also the most delicate little servants that we have; 
it requires a great deal of attention and care, or 
they will get injured. And now, my child, I 
want you to remember that it is eruelty to these 
servants that causes the dyspepsia. 

C. Well, father, 1 wish you would tell me 
more about this, for I would not injure one of 
those industrious little servants for all the world; 
for it would be wicked, would it not, father? 

F. Yes, very wicked; and next week, when 
I have more time, I will tell you how to treat 
them, that they may not be injured. 


Child’s Newspaper. | E. N. S. 





MISCELLANY. 





A Friend in Need, 
It is to be feared that many children Jook upon their 





Sunday-school teachers only as persons whose busi- 
hess it is to hear their lessons, and talk to them about | 
religion, on the Sabbath, but who care very little, if | 
at all, about their health or comfort during the week. | 
But if these children should be !aid on a bed of sick- | 
ness, they would know what a privilege it is to have a | 
kind and affectionate teacher to come and sit hy their | 
bedside, to talk to them of the love ofa precious Sa- 
viour, to tell them what they must do to be saved, and 
then to kneel down by them, and pray to the Lord to | 
restore them to health, or take their souls to himself) 
in mercy. ‘hese fee! that they have in their teacher | 
a true friend at alltimes. And we rejoice to believe | 
that there are many teachers who deserve this charac- | 
ter; although, all have not the same opportunity of | 
proving it as the one of whom the following story is, 
related. 
In one of those delightful villages of Connecticut | 
which border on the Sound, and where is to be found | 
in every church a Sabbath-school, it often happened | 
that the boys spent a portion of the time allotted them | 
for play in sports upon the water; sometimes in trim- | 
ming the sail of their boat to the pleasant breeze, at | 
other times in exercisiug themselves at the oar. It} 
was thus little C*** was enjoying himself, when by a | 
thoughtless and imprudent action, the oar slipped from 
is place, and he found himself struggling in the water 
to keep himself from drowning. Several persons who | 
saw the accident hastened to the wharf, and beheld | 
his apparently dying struggles without attempting to 
deliver him, News of the accident rapidly spread; it} 
reached the ears of him who on the Sabbath talked 
and prayed with him; hesprang from the house where 
his business engaged him, and almost in an instant 
was with the crowd. There he beheld his dear 
scholar quietly resting on the bottom, about ten feet 
below the surface; he had ceased to struggle. With 
the swiftness ef thought his outer clothing was torn 
from him, anda plunge into the water told the by- 
standers that there was one among them who could 
fee], and act as well as feel. In a few moments he 
arose, bearing in his arma the bedy of his pupil. Life 
it was feared had fled, but the means used on such oc- 
casions were persevered in, until he showed symptons 
of returning life, when he was borne by him who had 
rescued him to the home of his distracted parents, and 
thus a new evidence given them of the value of a 
faithful Sunday-school teacher. God’s blessing upon 
their nursing care enabled him to enjoy, on the suc- 
eedding Lord’s-day, the instruetion of the dear teacher 
who hatl saved him from a watery grave; and he felt 
then, if never before, that the love which his teacher 
bore towards him was no common love. F, 
[Youth’s Friend. 





An Example. 

A female teacher in Philadelphia, some years ago, 
determined to try to bring into her school some of the 
most abandoned boys in the neighbourhood. Among 
others whom she succeeded in persuading to attend, 
was one of a company of lads, who were in the prac- 
tice of spending on the Sabbath, ata tavern, whatever 
sum they are able to collect during the week. This 
boy seemed to catch the spirit of his teacher, and re- 





solved to spare no effort to induce one of his associates, 
and the worst of them, in whom he felt a special in- 
terest, to join him in his new employments. He ac- 
cordingly used every persuasion, and when the Sab- 
bath came, went to the tavern, and there begged and 
insisted that he would accompany him to the school. 
All his attempts were ineffectual for several weeks, 
although on each Sabbath the Sunday-scholar went to 
the tavern, and employed every thing but violence to 
bring him. On the fifth Sabbath he could only get 
rid of his importunity by promising to go on the next. 
But he broke his engagement, and postponed it for 
another week. ‘The Sunday-scholar persisted, and at 
length succeeded in getting him into the school. For 
the two succeeding Sundays he had to go for the new 
pupil, but afier that he came willingly; his attention 
was engaged; he forsook his evil companions and 
habits, and two years after his admission to the school, 
became a communicant. Whilst this is an apt illus- 
tration of the nature of faithfulness, the sequel of this 
history is full of warning. The boy thus forced into 
the school is now an active superintendent, whilst the 
faithful boy by whose influence he was brought died 
a drunkard. What a lesson on the words of the apos- 
tle, “Every man that striveth for the mastery is tem- 
perate in all things. I keep under my body and bring 
it into subjection; lest that hy any means when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a castaway.” 


[S. S. Journal. 





Faith. 

In Mr. Abbott’s new book, ‘‘ The Corner Stone,” 
is the following illustration of faith: 

A father was once amusing a number of children 
with an electric machine, and after one or two had 
touched the knob and received the shock, they drew 
back from the apparatus, and looked upon it with evi- 
dent dread. The father presently held out to them 
the jar, uncharged, and consequently harmless, and 
said dstinctly, but without emphasis, “ If you touch 
it now, you will feel nothing. Who will try?” The 
children drew back with their hands behind them. 

‘© You do not believe me,”’ said he. 

** Yes sr,” said they, with one voice; and several 
hands were held out to prove their faith; but they 
were quick\y withdrawn, before reaching the danger- 
ous knob. One alone, a timid little girl, had that kind 
of confidence ir her father which led her really to trust 
him. The rest believed his word, but had not heart- 
felt faith in it. Even the little believer’s faith was not 
unwavering. You could see on her face, when the 
little knuckle approached the harmless brass ball, a 
slight expresson of anxiety, showing that she had 
some doubts ind fears after all; and there was’ an 
evident feeling of relief, when she touched the knob, 
and found, fiom actual trial, that her father’s word 
was true, and that there was really nothing there. 

This last is Christian faith exactly.—[S. S. Journal. 





Answer to Prayer. 

Ata teachers’ prayer-meeting connected with the 
Sunday-school of the second Psesbyterian church of 
Troy, on the 23d of January last, a deep feeling of 
the responsibility of teachers seemed to pervade all 
present. ‘The meeting was solemn; the prayer short, 
and directed to this single point. 

At the close, it was proposed that the prayers of the 
church be requested, that God would bless the labors 
of the teachers to the conversion of the children in 
their respective classes. This wasa solemn point; all 
seemed to feel that the eye of God was upon them, 
and that this was a responsible step. At length it was 
decided; twenty-one out of twenty-two rose up to sig- 
nify their assent. On the following Sabbath, Dr. 
Tucker presented the request from the pulpit. Many, 
many hearts, itis believed, united in this petition; a 
new impulse was imparted to the school. It was soon 
found tha: many were serious, and some under con- 
viction; many of the teachers labored with the most 
untiring zeal and solicitude, and in less than six weeks, 
we had tle satisfaction to witness eight or nine hope- 
ful conversions. It is with pleasure that we speak of 
the monthly concert for Sunday-schools as being among 
our most interesting seasons: not unfrequently we 
have from 150 to 170 children present. [ ib. 





The Meaning of a Nunnery. 


‘ Mother,’ said little rosy-cheeked Eliza, ‘ you said 
sister Ellen was going to the nunnery. What isa 
nunnery, and what do they do there? 

‘A nun, child, is a female who has bound herself 
by a solemn vow that she will never marry, or mingle, 
like other females, in the common enjoyments of life. 
The house devoted to their religious retirement is 


sometimes called a cloister, sometimes a convent, and 
sometimes a nunnery.’ 














* Mother, will Ellen become a nun, when you send 


her to school? Is it not wicked to shut ‘ourselves up 
from the world in this manner ?? 

‘ Yes, my child, it is very wrong to do so, because 
God made this beautiful world for our enjoyment. 
Besides, there is a great deal of instruction to be de- 
rived from the study of nature—the various seasons 
furnish us with agreeable topics for thought and so- 
cial enjoyment. We ought not to seclude ourselves 
from our race, but by all God’s different works im- 
prove our powers of rendering ourselves serviceable 
to each other.’ 

‘ But, mother, what do people mean when they talk 
about taking the veil ?? 

‘Nuns, my child, have always dressed in a manner 
peculiar to themselves. The women wear veils, and 
the men cowls, both of which are coverings for the 
head. Hence, when a woman is said to have ‘taken 
the veil,”? we are to understand that she has become a 
nun, or shut herself up for the rest of her life ina 
convent.’ 

‘I was reading, the other day, of a friar, mother; 
are they like nuns?” 

‘A friar does not shut himself up like a nun, but 
spends his time in travelling, devoting himself to the 
superstitious observances in the Catholic church, 
Many years ago, the friars were beggars, and subsisted 
upon charity. Since then, they have risen to differeut 
orders, and now they are exerting a great influence 
over the world. ‘They practise many useless rites, 
and call them religious services. They believe the 
Pope and Priests can pardon sins, and many other 
absurd notions connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church.’ 

‘How thankful Iam, mother, that I do not believe 
so.’ _ [Juvenile Repository. 





Maxims. 

Perpetual sunshine would deprive us of the plea- 
sures of the morning; so continual prosperity would 
prevent our tasting the pleasures which a change of 
fortune brings, after a dark night of adversity. 

As no being can choose his birth-place, there is nei- 
ther merit nor demerit in being born any where. ‘ Act 
well your part; there all the honor lies.’ 

——= 





POETRY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
My pear ELizaAsetTH, 


You asked me to write you some little verses about hu- 
mility. You will be surprised when you open the Com- 
panion and see some lines addressed to you, on that subject. 
I thought there were other girls about as old as my dear 
neice, who might be as much benefitted as she by what I 
have written. I must say that the thought is not entirely 
original. I remember meeting with it sometime since ina 
beautiful German author. 

You have seen the violet, my dear Elizabeth—the pretty 
simple violet, which you one day brought to me when we 
were walking in the fields. How it hides its sweet charms 
within its modest covering! It is found in solitude and re- 
tirement, but when it comes to be seen, how exquisitely 
lovely. The violet is an emblem of humility, and is a 
proper ornament for a young female. 

When I shall see you again I hope to find you adorned 
with this sweet grace in your heart. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 


THE FLOWERS. 
The flowers together met one day, 
To choose who should be Queen of May, 
They came arrayed in all their pride, 
From garden, glen and sunny side, 
The Rose stepped forth to make her claim, 
‘* For who as I have such a name; 
I’m prais’d by all;—in courts I’ve been; 
I surely ought to be the Queen!” 
The Primrose came with such a grace, 
That all the flowers to her gave place. 
‘** Pm gayer much than Sister Rose; 
And therefore, surely, should be chose.’’ 
The Hyacinth and Lily then; 
—And every flower would be Queen. 
The pretty Strawberry-blossom said, 
‘¢ Let the most useful, Queen be made. 
The lovely Violet was not there; 
Modest, she knew not she was fair; 
‘* Pil see the fair procession pass, 
Conceal’d by my tall neighbor Grass.” 
The Angel of the flowers stepped forth; 
And well he knew her modest worth. 
‘*] choose this fair one for my bride, 
For she is lovely without pride.” 





W. B. D. 
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